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vations. That which he has written is that which he has seen with his own- 
eyes. The record is most convincing because so very graphic. Our knowledge 
of New Guinea, very scanty as yet in sum, has, till recently, been almost 
wholly confined to hurried sketches of its littoral. In our comprehension of 
folk movement along the guiding coasts of the great island the littoral must 
have been a place of admixture. We have established that earlier Polynesians 
and more modern Indonesians have left here their impress. The resultant 
product in biology, vegetal, human as well as other not distant animal, is a 
contamination of at least two alien elements upon a theoretically autochthonous 
base which for convenience we designate Papuan. But back from the coast a 
few difficult, indeed very difficult, mites primeval conditions are met. It is 
through those few miles that Dr. Werner has toiled. At once he is in an old 
world with new eyes to see that which has remained unchanged. Rumor has 
been, if not a sure guide in trackless country, at least the stimulus to his 
search. Thus from tales along the coast he was led to hunt in the rearward 
forest and at last to win his way to the habitat of the great butterflies, those 
giants of the lepidoptera, as large as birds and in brilliance rivaling the birds of 
paradise which share their forest home. The story of this hunt will interest the 
geographer quite as much as the result will engage the attention of the ento- 
mologist. The same vivacity characterizes his observation of plant life. In 
ethnography he somewhat hesitates — not a blemish in our present ignorance of 
the New Guinea folk and in the deadening obsession of the Malayo-Polynesian 
theory. Yet in brief word lists of Rumba, Kaliko, Damun and Mannam it 
is not difficult to evaluate marked differences in the Polynesian content. 

William Churchill. 

EUROPE 

Alpine Studies. By W. A. B. Coolidge. xiii and 307 pp. Ills., index. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York, 1912. 9x6. $2.50. 

All lovers of the mountains will welcome this, the latest, volume from 
the pen of him who is perhaps the most widely known historiographer of the 
Alps now living. To those who are without access to a library of mountain- 
eering periodicals, it will be a particular boon, for in " Alpine Studies " is 
presented a selection of seventeen articles which the author has published from 
time to time during the last forty-two years in the pages of the official organs 
of various English and Continental mountaineering societies, several of which 
are not generally available. In addition, there are three papers, " Tschingel," 
" The Name of Monte Rosa " and " A Driving Tour," that appear for the 
first time. 

About two-thirds of the book is devoted to mountaineering proper. It opens 
with an account of the writer's early explorations (1878-9) in the Maritime, 
Cottian and Dauphine Alps, which include the first ascent of Les Bans and 
the second of the Meije. This is followed by narratives of ascents of the 
Wetterhorn, Jungfrau and Schreckhorn in winter, some of the earliest climbs 
of the high peaks at this season. Next come descriptions of Grindelwald in 
winter, and then the scene of the story changes to the Dolomites, Swiss and 
Tyrolese. The section closes with an account of the author's dog, Tschingel, 
which had a record of no less than sixty-six snowy peaks and passes, including 
such mountains as the Jungfrau, Monch, Eiger, Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 
Finsteraarhorn, etc. 

In the succeeding division of the volume we have detailed historical studies 
of the St. Theodule Pass, of the names of Monte Rosa and the Matterhorn, and 
of the early attempts on the former from the Swiss side. Cervin, it appears, 
means "the very high peak," Matterhorn is taken from the name of Zermatt, 
while Rosa is simply the local patois for glacier. 

The concluding section contains matter relating to the Swiss mountains 
below the snow line — a driving tour, walks, and wrestling. Thirteen of the 
sixteen full-page illustrations, excellently reproduced in half-tone, are from 
fine photographs by Signor Vittorio Sella. Two others are by the late W. F. 
Donkin. An unusually helpful feature is the comprehensive topographical 
description of each plate under the list of illustrations. H. Palmer. 



